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COMING ATTRACTIONS 
MARCH 21-23 Kentucky Hotel, Louisville 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 

WEST AND SOUTH 

President: Professor Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwest- 
ern University 

Vice-President: Miss Gladys Busch, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor F. S$. Dunham, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Chairman of Local Committee: 


Skiles, Westminster College 


Jonah W. D. 


MARCH 26-28 Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


MARCH 29 Princeton Club, Philadelphia 


CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


President: Professor Lucius R. Shero, Swarthmore 
College 

Secretary: Elmer S. Gerhard, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia 


Speaker: Professor Oscar Broneer, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton 

Illustrated Lecture: Recent Discoveries on the Slopes 
of the Athenian Acropolis 


APRIL 5-6 Williams College 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
Program 
FRIDAY 10:15 A.M. Welcome by Dean Theodore 
Clarke Smith, Williams College; Response by 
President H. E. Burton 

7“ Demetrius Poliorcetes, Professor John Van 
Antwerp Fine, Williams College; Notes on the 
Athenian Aristocracy, Dr. Paul L. MacKendrick, 
Phillips Academy, Andover; Vercingetorix, Dr. 


George A. Land, Newton High School 


FRIDAY 2:00 P.M. Business Meeting and Papers: 
Epic Silences in the Iliad, Professor Austin M. 





Harmon, Yale University; Classics in the News, 
Miss Susan E. Shennan, New Bedford High 
School; Societas Latine Scribentium, Mr. John K. 
Colby, Country Day School for Boys, Newton 


FRIDAY 8:15 P.M. Address: The Husband of AlI- 
cestis, Professor Ivan M. Linforth, University of 
California 


SATURDAY 9:30 A.M. Papers: Some Problems in 
the Teaching of Latin, Mr. T. Mason Mahon, Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Meriden; Linguistic 
Training, A Classroom Aid, Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; 
Archaeological News from Greece, Professor C. A. 
Robinson, Jr., Brown University; By Their Fruits, 
Professor W. L. Carr, Columbia University; The 
Aims and Objectives of the New Examination in 
Latin, Professor Mary B. McElwain, Smith Col- 
lege; Reactions of the Secondary Schools to the 
New Type of Examination, Dr. George A. Land, 
Newton High School 


SATURDAY 2:15 P.M. Papers: Homer and Vergil 
on the Maine Coast, Professor Mary Ellen Chase, 
Smith College; Nausicaa and Dido, Professor 
Herbert N. Couch, Brown University 


APRIL 26-27 Hotel New Yorker, New York 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


President: Dr. Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York 

Vice-Presidents: Sister Maria Walburg, College of 
Chestnut Hill; Miss Edna White, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. John F. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


APRIL 27 Boston 
MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
For information address the clerk of the society, 
Ralph Adams Cram, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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REVIEWS 


Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia, By Freperick R. 
Grace. vii, 86 pages, 83 figures. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, Cambridge 1939 $5. 


This is a beautifully printed volume in the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Fine Arts Series. The magnificent plates are 
numerous enough to form a corpus of Boeotian sculp- 
ture, and the remarks of Mr. Grace are so extensive and 
thorough that his book is bound to be the starting- 
point for any future study. That, probably, will not be 
soon. 


Mr. Grace's chapter on the monumental sculpture is 
preceded by chapters on the terracottas of the late geo- 
metric and sub-geometric periods, on the relief pithoi, 
the “bird-faced” figurines, and the figurines with 
moulded heads. At many a point he corrects previous 
suggestions, offers new ones of his own, and leaves us 
with a chronologically and stylistically ordered picture 
of Boeotian plastic art. He rightly i insists (7) upon the 
value of stylistic analysis—indeed, we cannot do with- 
out it—but the method inevitably has many pitfalls, 
to which Grace, in company with others, is by no 
means pg In one instance, his analysis of three 
figures as showing cruelty (figs. 71, 26, 73a—a de- 
scription, pacrnion. that does not fit the last two, in 
my opinion) leads him to the unnecessary and unjust 
remarks (60f.) that the style might satisfy the modern 
Theban, with his muddy roads, open markets, and noisy 
funerals. 


The Introduction and Conclusion make exciting - 


reading. Grace does well to insist (76) that “great 
changes i in archaic art were not regional but national, 
while each locality was individual in accordance with 
the quality of its own provinciality.” And, again, it is 
interesting to read (4f.)—because it is this line of 
thought that can lead to really profound results—that 
the whole sequence of monuments from Boeotian soil 
“is itself of prime importance as evidence of the chang- 
ing relationships and point of view of the people of 
sha particular district . . . Certain conditions of life in 
a given community will be reflected in the plastic ex- 
pressions of that community. Anyone who has ever 
practised any of the arts knows to ‘what an extent not 
only the mood and ideology but even the mode of 
expression is affected by conditions of life and of 
thought in the contemporary environment.” But I fear 
that the body of the text does little, actually, to tie the 
sculpture to its social and political background, except 
for a variation of the theme (5) that Boeotian indi- 
viduality “must arise from the severe, strenuous, rural 
existence of a community essentially very provincial in 
its limited self-sufficiency, its lack of interests abroad.” 
This is, however, subsidiary to the main achievement of 
the volume. 


Grace brings out very closely the fact of foreign in- 


oe eee ene 


fluences on Boeotia, though we might wish a somewhat 
deeper inquiry into their possible meaning. Boeotia may 
very well prove to have been a significant provincial 
meeting place of various influences, for the community 

was exposed, on the one hand, to Dorian influences 
from across the Corinthian Gulf, and, on the other 
hand, to the Ionian influences of near-by Attica and 
Euboea. Thus the great colonizing and commercial 
states of Euboea may have brought strange ideas to 
Boeotia, and it may not be remarkable at all, as Grace 
feels (48), to find Boeotia reacting as early as 550 to 
Chian influence “which exerted great sway at Athens 
throughout the second half of the sixth century.” In- 
deed, if Grace had cast his net wider to notice Euboea, 
he might have reached conclusions important for 
Boeotian and all Greek art. A bronze mirror, classified 
by Langlotz as Sicyonian (Friihgriechische Bildhauer- 
schulen, pls. 18c and 22d), actually comes from Thebes; 
and therefore Payne (Archaic Marble Sculpture from 
the Acropolis, 42) may be wrong in building up, on 
the partial basis of the mirror, his argument for 
Peloponnesian influence on Athens. Furthermore, the 
mirror is stylistically and chronologically close to the 
sculptures of the west pediment of the temple of 
Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria (dated by Miss 
Richter, Sculptors 38, to 510-500 and therefore within 
Grace’s chronological limits). There is a clear connec- 
tion between these sculptures and Olympia. 


C. A. Rosinson, Jr. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


A New Latin Reader. By H. W. F. Franxuin and 
J. A. G. Bruce. vii, 208 pages. Longmans, Green, 
New York 1939 $1.10 


The preface to this tasteful selection of Latin prose 
and verse gives the purpose of the collection: “to pro- 
vide some relief from the rigorous, if salutary, discipline 


of Caesar and Ovid” (v). 


The reader divides into (a) LEGENDs, from Tibullus, 
Ovid and Vergil; (b) Storres, from Cicero, Aulus 
Gellius, Nepos, Justinus and Pliny the Younger; (c) 
Famous Men, from Livy, Nepos, Sallust, Suetonius, 
Vergil and Q. Curtius; (d) Batre, from Livy, Sallust, 
Caesar, Tacitus and Q. Curtius; (e) Lire in Rome, 
from Martial, Cicero, Pliny the Younger, Seneca, Hor- 
ace and Catullus; (f) Country anp Sea, from Tibul- 
lus, Vergil, the Younger Pliny, Horace, Claudian, Ovid 
and Vegetius: (g) Oratory, from Livy, Cicero and 
Sallust; (h) EprrapHs ano Epicrams, from Catullus, 
Martial and others. 


The notes (97-164) give the setting and, in some 
instances, the fuller background of each selection. Fol- 
lowing the explanation of the setting are placed helps 
to the translation of the more difficult phrases in the 


selection. The vocabulary (165ff.) concludes the selec- 
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tions. The need of a brief topical index is apparent to 
the user of this book. 

The indiscriminate placing of prose and verse in close 

juxtaposition throughout the book will provoke a ques- 
tion and yet the arrangement has a special merit for 
selections arranged topically. However, one decided im- 
provement in the reader would be the placing of the 
English explanation of each selection before the selec- 
tion in the form of a short introduction, rather than in 
the notes, since this arrangement results in a too ap- 
parent dislocation of matter which the pupil could ad- 
vantageously have presented on the same or adjoining 
pages. 
Judged from any reasonable standpoint, this is an 
excellent reader for those for whom it is intended. Any 
selection of Latin prose and verse of so limited an 
amount must, of necessity, be exposed to the barbs of 
critics who must have their literary pabulum served up 
‘to them as literary wholes while they forget that the 
Greek and Roman authors themselves compiled selec 
tions of essentially the same character. 

And yet let a note of warning be sounded here 
against the growing propensity Y classical editors to 
prod ce sendions of ol ections as substitutes for the read 
ing of the literary masters themselves. There can be 
no adequate substitute for Caesar, Cicero and Vergil in 
their traditional form. There is a real danger in any 
educational tendency to put classical learning on a 
cafeteria basis. 

JoHN A. JOHNSTON 


SOUTH HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH 


Die romischen Reichsbeamten von Achaia bis 
auf Diokletian. By Epmunp Groac. 198 pages. 
Hadlder-Pichler- Tempsky, Wien 1939 (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Schriftén der Balkankom- 
mission, Antiquarische Abteilung IX) 12 M. 


What Professor M. L. W. Laistner said in CW 30 
(1937) 142-3 of the new edition of the Prosopographia 
rye Romani, published by Ed. Groag and A. Stein 
(I [A-B] 1933, If [C] 1936), i is true also of the pres- 
ent volume which in its origin and character is closely 
connected with that standard work of reference: it is 
indeed “a model of exact scholarship.” 

In the first three chapters Groag treats the governors 
of the province of Achaia in the period between Caesar 
and Claudius. In the following seven chapters lists and 
discussions of the different groups of officials of the 
province are given for the ame from Claudius to Dio- 
cletian: Proconsules and Legati Aug. pro praet. (ch. 
IV), Legati prov. Achaiae (ch. V), Quaestores (ch. 
VI), Correctores (ch. VIP), Curatores (ch. VIII), 
Procuratores (ch. IX and X). Changes in the adminis 
tration in the time after Claudius, e.g. Nero’s declara 
tion of freedom and its revocation by Vespasian (39 
41), are treated in general in Chapter TV. All the 


ancient evidence on each official is fully presented, to 
be followed by Groag’s lucid and concise comments 
which contain a fund of new observations of prosopo- 
graphical character. In the final chapter (155-68) Groag 
tries to draw general conclusions from his large material 
and deals with the problem of the provenance of the 
officials, a question which is of special importance for 
Achaia, where throughout the whole period covered by 
the book significant correlations existed between the 
representatives of the Roman government and_ the 
Greek upper classes: Pliny’s letter ig 24 may serve 
as a classical example (125). In a note (171, 706) 
Groag enumerates the Greeks who birt members of 
the Senate before Diocletian. A very useful chrono- 
logical table and most valuable indices conclude this 
study which will interest not only historians but also 
philologists. Groag has, indeed, paid special care to per- 
sonalities who are more familiar to us from the history 

literature than from the Fasti of the province of 
Achaia: Plutarch’s friendship with high Roman digni- 
~ is emphasized (44f., 116) as wall as his activity 

1 Roman service, concerning which convincing argu- 
ments are presented (1456.); then there are pa 
tions on Epictetus and the corrector Quintilius Maximus 
(128-31), on the historian Asinius Quadratus (go). 
Among the numerous questions regarding constitutional 
history, the mission of Avidius Nigrinus as legatus 
Aug. pro praet. (connected by Groag with Trajan’s 
preparations for the Parthian War, 55f.), and the 
creation of the office of legatus Aug. a corrigendum 
statum liberarum civitatium (103 A.D., 125-7) may be 
mentioned here. 

This volume shows more clearly than E. Ritterling’s 
Fasti des Rémischen Deutschland unter dem Principat 
(edited by E. Stein), Wien 1932, which owes so much 
to our author’s contributions, Groag’s particular interest 
in the problem of the composition of the Senate. Years 
ago A. Stein in his fundamental work Der Romische 
Ritterstand, Miinchen 1926, 359-1 announced that 
Groag was preparing “eine eingehende Untersuchung 
iiber die Zusammensetzung des ‘rémischen Senates,” in 
which the family relations of the members of the 
Senate would receive the largest consideration. Sim- 
ilarly Groag, in the book under review, has stressed the 
fact that certain families remained traditionally in offi- 
cial connection with Achaia (156). F. Miinzer’s 
Romische Adelsparteien (1920), A. Stein’s Romischer 
Ritterstand, and R. Syme’s brilliant Roman Revolution 
(1939) have demonstrated how useful for the study of 
Roman history was the introduction of this point 
of view. 

The outlined task—for which nobody is better pre- 
pared than Groag—calls our attention to another 1m- 
portant objective: the completion of the PIR. In the 
preface to the first volume of the first edition of the 


PIR, which 1s repeated in the second edition, Th. 


Mommsen wrote (12.vi): “Et adiungentur latercult 
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consulum cius temporis et reliquorum magistratuum 
maiorum ex recensu illo ita effecti, ut per singula capita 
plerumque sufficiat remisisse ad recensum.’ "An entire 
volume, the seventh of the whole work according to 
the reviewer's information, has been provided by Groag 
and Stein for this purpose. The book under review may 
give us an idea of what we have to expect from the 
iast volume of the PIR. The main body of the volume 
will be represented by Fasti Consulares which will defin- 
itely supersede Liebenam’s antiquated Fasti Consulares 
(1909) (for supplements see in the meantime G. A. 
Harrer and his collaborators’ valuable contributions AJA 
34 [1930] 360-4 and 43 [1939] 278-84). In another 
work of great importance, which we hope will shortly 
be forthcoming, Attilio Degrassi’s Fasti Consulares et 
Triumphales (in the series Inscriptiones Italiae), the 
Fasti preserved in inscriptions will be edited in ex- 
emplary form. Both these works, the last volume of the 
PIR and Degrassi’s Fasti, will constitute a new basis for 
many researches in the field of imperial history. It is 
interesting that Groag and Degrassi, who undoubtedly 
is the leading Latin epigraphist of Italy, are both pupils 
of Mommsen’s disciple Bormann (Vienna), and to 
Bormann’s memory Groag has dedicated the book re 
viewed. 

This book was published a 
outbreak of war, which automatically brought academic 
life in Central Europe almost to a standstill. This is 
certainly true with regard to the continuation of the 
PIR, but it is equally certain that everything should 
be done in order to make possible the completion of a 
work which was started so auspiciously by the two 
most 14 a scholars in the field, and the high value 
Achaia has again confirmed. 


HerBertT BLocH 


few months before the 


of which Groag’s Fasti of 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Collected Classical Papers of Gertrupe Mary 
Hirst. xu, 117 pages. Blackwell, Oxford 1938 6s. 
Reprints from various journals are here presented. The 

articles and notes include four on Livy, five on Vergil, 

three on Catullus, four on Juvenal, two on Statius’ 

Silvae, and one each on Ovid, Martial, and Tacitus. 

The work on Vergil is doubtless the most important; 

some of the notes on other authors also have to do with 

Vergilian influence. Miss Hirst has paid considerable 

attention to dates of composition of parts of Vergil’s 

work, notably the early date of Aeneid VII. 

The second paper on this book does not seem so 
happy in its conclusion about the figure of the top 
(VI1.378). mind the second idyll of 
Theocritus and, : 
Tavenner's paper 1 


one has in ) 
should suggest, the first part of 
1 TAPhA 64 (1933) 109-127, there 
seems no need to c call the figure grotesque in its wild 
context, or stop the top and put it in a chest as one of 


the orgia of the mysteries. Such colloquial expressions 


“being dizzy” and “going in circles” defend the 
ode of the psychology of this figure. After all, 
a fury is driving Amata on, and by a shift of figure the 
anguem of 346 may later be implied as the habena 


of 380. 


Miss Hirst shows constant interest in strictly literary 
details such as word arrangement, but not without 
much attention to historical setting. A brief review 
could not of course do justice to such a variety of 
papers. 

The last, the only one not previously printed, is en- 
titled Herodotus on Tyranny versus Athens and 
Democracy. Much of the paper is occupied with a 
résumé of pertinent matter in the third book. The con- 
clusion is that this book, centering on the discussion in 
chapters 80-82 of the three forms of government, is an 
intentional contrast of Persia and autocracy with Athens 
and democracy to the disadvantage of the former. This 
seems indisputable, if indeed it requires proof to readers 
familiar with Aeschylus’ Persians and Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, and the Greek fondness for political theory, as in 

Pericles’ funeral oration and Plato’s account of degen- 
erate states toward the end of the Republic, to say noth- 
ing of Herodotus 5-78. 


These papers are the fruit of ripe scholarship and will 
reward careful reading. The style 1s admirably crisp, and 
the author has had the courage to correct both Gilder- 
sleeve and Shorey. 

CLypE MurLEY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. 
By A. H. M. Jones. vii, 576 pages, 6 maps. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford 1937 


The reviewer cannot describe more fairl: y the scope 
of this work than does the anonymous author of the 
“blurb” on its dust-jacket. 


‘This work traces the diftusion of the Greek City, as 
a political institution, through the barbarian lands 
which were included in the Roman Empire. In area it 
thus includes Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Cyprus. In time it ranges 
from the first introduction of Greek culture down to 
the age of Justinian. The plan of the work is to follow 
out the development of each region through the suc- 
cessive periods ot its history, noting the emergence of 
the several cities and building up as far as possible a 
complete picture of its political geography. The author 
first sketches local conditions under the Persian empire. 
He then describes the activities of the Hellenistic kings 
both in founding cities and in elaborating a centralized 
administration which checked their growth, and also 
traces the spontaneous adoption of Greek constitutions 
by native communities in the wave of Hellenism which 
at this period swept over the east. Next he describes 
the local organization of each Roman province and 
traces its further development under the empire; in 
particular he studies the substitution of local self- 
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government for the direct administration favoured by 
many Hellenistic monarchies, notably Egypt. Finally he 
describes the changes effected by the emperors from 
Diocletian to Justinian and draws up a survey of the 
empire in the sixth century. The book is fully anno- 
tated and is furnished with detailed maps.” 


This summary is implemented by the author himself 


in his Introduction (xiv-xv). 


“The detailed survey here published was originally 
designed to be the groundwork of a study on wider 
lines of the history of the Greek city in the eastern 
provinces. In this work, which I hope yet to publish, 
my aim will be to draw together the scattered threads 
obscured in this work in a tangle of facts, and to trace 
the main causes which promoted or retarded the diftu- 
sion of Greek political institutions. At the same time 
I wish to examine the relations in different districts and 
periods of the cities to the central government, the 
various methods adopted by the latter to control them, 
the use which it made of them as its administrative 
agents, and, latterly, the efforts it made to check their 
decay. It will also be my object to evaluate the real 
significance of the spread of city government, by de- 
scribing the internal life of the cities. I hope to de- 
scribe their political life, to ask how far they gave any 
opportunity for political self- -expression to the mass of 
the provincials, and to account for their eventual decay 
as political institutions. I hope also to give some ac- 
count of the part they played in the economic life of 
the empire and to ask how far they stimulated the 
economic development of the countryside, how far the 
were merely an incubus upon it. Finally, | shall de- 
scribe their cultural life and ask how far they suc- 
ceeded in what was presumably their primary object, the 
civilization of the masses of the empire.” 


This is the plan of a most ambitious and far-reaching 
project—one which calls not merely for exacting 
scholarship and command of widely scattered sources 
but for mature judgment and sound critical skill. That 
the present portion of it is encyclopaedic is perhaps 
inevitable—the historical sketches and the long lists of 
geographical units with their periodical regroupings 
make continuous reading difficult. But when this ob- 
jection has been voiced—and the author, one feels, 
would not in the least object to its statement—the only 
remaining judgment is that this is a magnificent work. 
It will long be used by students of imperial politics 
and geography quite regardless of their interest in the 
author's primary thesis. With its six excellent maps and 
its hundred pages of notes it will be a storehouse of 
data available to the student of the history and geo- 
graphy of the Hellenistic and Roman East. The erudi- 
tion exhibited by the author is startling. The reader 
must dip into the chapters dealing with the provinces 
he knows best to appreciate Jones’ mastery of the whole; 
in sober succession are spread out verbal maps of 
Thrace, Asia (Caria, Mysia, the Troad, Lydia, 
Phrygia), Lycia, the Gauls and Galatia, Pamphylia, 
Pisidia, Lycaonia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Pontus, Cap- 
padocia, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Syria, Egypt, 
Cyrenaica and Cyprus. For each in turn the evidence 
is piled up and an attempt made to isolate the rdle 


played by the city in the history and administration of 
the province. 


It must be admitted that in the topographical maze 
it is not always easy to tread the way of the author’s 
thesis. There are so many cities that one forgets urbani- 

zation. As the author himself says, in the passage 
quoted above, only in his next volume will his aim re 
‘to draw together the scattered threads obscured 1 

this work in a tangle of facts.” Jones occasionally sum- 
marizes his conclusions for particular regions, but his 
practice is quite inconsistent, and the reader is for the 
most part left to draw his own conclusions. It may be 
helpful, therefore, to outline very briefly the degree to 
which the urbanization movement succeeded in each 
of the provinces. Where pages are given (in paren- 
theses) it will be understood that the statements are 
based on Jones’ summaries; otherwise the summary is 
the reviewer’s. : 


In Thrace (26-27) cities were artificial creations 
superimposed on the village system and “served one 
purpose only; they supplied the officials who governed 
the countryside and collected its taxes.” Urbanization 
in Asia (91 -95) was spontaneous, irregular, free from 
artificial stimulus, unstifled by royal bureaucracy and 
in general subject to the Roman policy of laissez-faire. 
There is no summary for Lycia, but throughout the 
chapter runs admiring appreciation of the chou of 
“the great problem which defeated the Greeks, the 
reconciliation of the two ideals of national untiy and 
the autonomy of the city” (96). The Gauls (123) dis- 
played lack of political organization and a distaste for 
town life which discouraged urbanization until Byzan- 
tine times. In the province of Galatia (146) but little 
urbanization could make way against the stubborn re- 
sistance of tribal and village systems. In Buithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus (173-174) urbanization was 
artificial and without real effect on the essentially rural 
civilization. Cappadocia was a very backward country 
with primitive tribe and village economy, ruled by the 
Romans as a centralized bureaucracy and averse to the 
growth of cities and even of towns. Purely geographical 
| aon: in Cilicia made a sharp differentiation between 
the primitive tribal life of the highlanders of Cilicia 
Tracheia and the plainsmen of Cilicia Pedias. In Meso- 
potamia and Armenia Greek culture and urban institu- 
tions, in spite of determined efforts, penetrated but 
little below the surface. The political geography of 
Syria (295) made two sections (the coast and the 
desert fringe) singularly receptive to the growth of 
cities. This tendency increased with the passage of 
time; but the agricultural element was powerful, village 
economy persisted, and the “countryside remained 
utterly unaffected by the Hellenism of the cities.” 
Egypt (348-350), as always anomalous because of its 
peculiar and fatal susceptibility to exploitation, was 
from early times receptive to urbanization, but the 
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movement was checked by the bureaucratic Ptolemies 
and fostered only when the inefficient late Roman em- 
pire discovered in it a potent lever for the introduction 
of its liturgical system. Cyrenaica from its origins was 
subjected to Greek colonization and urbanization per- 
sisted even during the neglect of the Empire. Cyprus 
was throughout its long history not merely used to 
cities but almost exclusively devoted to urban govern- 
ment. “It is a remarkable testimony to the stability of 
Cypriote civilization that of the ten cities which sub- 

mitted to Esarhaddon seven were still cities under 
Justinian and an eighth, Ledra, an important town 
and a bishopric” (375). 

The notes are so full and so indispensable that their 
segregation in the rear is a needless annoyance. British 
striving for the appearance of effortless scholarship (as 
expressed in an open page of text ostentatiously insul- 
ated from notes) is at times mere affectation but is 
here gratuitously cumbersome. No amount of blank 
space at the bottom of the page will make this book 
easy to read; there can have been no concern on the 
part of the publisher for the “general reader”; yet the 
notes (not even numbered according to the usual con- 
vention) are grouped in the rear under headings re- 
peated from the text. 

The book closes with critical appendices on Pliny 
the Elder (491-496), Ptolemy (497-501), Hierocles 
and Georgius Cyprius (502- 509) and with comparative 
tables (510-540) showing the principal civil and ecclesi- 
astical lists of towns of the Byzantine period. We await 
with high hopes the appearance of the next volume 
from the hand of this gifted scholar. 

CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


In a Word. By Marcarer S. Ernst, with 63 draw- 
ings by JAMES THURBER. ix, 252 pages. Knopf, 
New York 1939 $2.50 


“In our amateur way, we want you to have fun with 
words” says the author (vii). Fun there certainly is, 
for the clever and amusing paragraphs in which the 
author discusses interesting derivations are admirably 
supplemented by the inimitable Thurber drawings. 
There are 250 words discussed. 

The way is indeed ‘amateur.’ The author’s linguistic 
training must indeed be scanty since she evidently be- 
lieves that Latin and Greek are derived from Sanskrit 
(see under companion, money). She admits having 
“shamelessly pilfered” her etymologies (252). Evidently 
she did not know how, or where, to find out whether 
they were right or not. 

In spite of this, over 85 per cent of the discussions 
are free from all but technical errors. But exception 
must be taken to what has been written about 34 words. 
In eleven there are minor errors; in eleven more, fairly 
important errors; in twelve, the statements are entirely 


incorrect. Examples of the latter: Eng. horse comes 
from Lat. cursus (they may possibly be cognates); 
cancan<quamquam; Quintilus for Quinctilis; quaranta 
said to be Latin for ‘forty’: April from aperire; Julius 
means ‘soft-haired’, etc., etc. 

This interesting and useful venture of an amateur 
into a scientific field could have been made quite 
accurate by someone with linguistic training in a few 
hours of editing. 

JOHN FLacG GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 


Virgil in der Deutung Augustins. By Kar. 
HERMANN SCHELKLE. xii, 213 pages. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart 1939 (Tibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswis- 
senschaft, Heft 33) 13.50 M. 


It is the purpose of this “traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung der augustinischen Virgildeucung” (189) 
to study the numerous occasions on which Augustine 
quoted or imitated lines from Vergil. By establishing 
the intermediate sources or precedents which influenced 
Augustine’s choice of a particular line or phrase or 
suggested the interpretation which he followed, the 
author hopes to relate the context of Augustine’s Ver- 
gilian references to the broader context of the cultural 
history of early Christianity, marked as it is now by 
conflicts with fading classical tradition, now by its 
assimilation. 

The greater part of the work (8-175) is devoted to 
an elaborate discussion of Vergilian passages cited or 
imitated by Augustine. The performance of the whole 
task is painstaking, impressive, and extremely valuable. 

Chapter II (176-201) presents the author's conclu- 
sions concerning the citations, neatly grouped under 
four questions: was (of Vergil), wo (in Augustine's 
works), wober (directly from Vergil or from inter- 
mediate sources), wie (with what introductory remarks, 
and with what emotional or critical attitude). The 
answers to the fourth question are hardly susceptible 
of brief analysis; the answers to the first and second 
questions, though simple enough, need not detain us. 
It is not surprising to find that Augustine referred 
more frequently to the Aeneid, and to its first two 
books, than to the other works, nor that his citations 
of Vergil, aside from occasions when he used him as 
an authority (as in De Civitate Dei), are far less fre- 
quent in works written after his ordination in 391 than 
before. The vital part of the whole study, however, 1 is 
the third question, and Schelkle’s answers here are im- 
portant, surprising, and, I believe, in need of modifi- 
cation. 

To begin with, it is misleading to state the question 
in so blank an alternative, e.g. whether Augustine cited 
Vergil “aus eigener Lektiire oder aus zweiter Hand” 
(189). Schelkle has demonstrated with considerable suc- 
cess in his first chapter that most of the lines cited by 
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Augustine had been cited or commented on by other 
writers before him, or that such citation or comment 
can reasonably be assumed from later evidence, e.g. 
grammatical works and scholia. One would not have 
objected if, in the relevant part of his second chapter 
(179- 191), he had said merely that these citations fall 
into six classes, as the "y occur ‘elsewhere in (1) familiar 
or proverbial quotations, (2) the grammarians, (3) the 
scholiasts, (4) a neo-platonist interpreter of Vergil, 
whose existence was demonstrated by Norden peal 
Bitsch, (5) contexts of purely literary appreciation, (6) 
ecclesiastical writers. Actually, however, Schelkle puts 
it thus (179): “the great stream from which Augustine 
drew his Vergilian citations and interpretations flowed 
towards him from seven sources (Quellen).” The 
seventh “source,” of course, is Augustine’s own reading 
of the poet—as if that could be exdeled from any of 
the other six. It is high time we had a new figure for 
the psychological process involved here. 

More serious than this defect, however, is the faulty 
reasoning which assumes that the occurrence elsewhere, 
actual or assumed, of a citation or interpretation is 1n all 

cases proof that this precedent was consciously fol- 
lowed by Augustine, or conversely, that his originality 
is confined to those citations which cannot be traced 
elsewhere, i.e. the seventh class. For example, Schelkle 
says (180) that the Vergilian lines quoted by August- 
ine to illustrate linguistic points are almost without ex- 
ception also wideuni in the grammatical tradition. This 
is true, but Schelkle continues: “Also nicht Augustin 
selber fiihrt er sie ein, sondern aus jenen Handbiichern.” 
In some cases, the inference is very possibly true, but it 
may not be true in all cases (conceivably, the very re 
verse may be true), and what is only an inference 
should not be stated as a fact. Incidentally, an amusing 
instance of the author’s willingness to mistake inference 
for fact occurs just below, alles he points to one occa- 
sion when Augustine “sagt er es ausdriicklich” that the 
example which he cites (Aen. 3.498f.) was his own 
discovery. What he actually said (Contra Cresc. Donat. 
4.55.65) was merely a word of patronizing advice to 
his opponent: Lege | diligenter, plura ipse reperies. How 
unsound Schualiile i is in this mechanical application of 
his comparative evidence 1s illustrated in epitome by an 
appendix (208-210) on the text of Vergil which 
Augustine used. On the basis of no more than seven in- 
stances in which Augustine’s version of a line agrees with 
a reading found in one or more manuscripts of Vergil, 
but not in all, Schelkle concludes that Augustine’s text 
was similar to that of the codex Palatinus, and free 
from the corruptions which are evident in the Mediceus 
and Romanus. Augustine’s text does agree five times 
with P or P2. However, Schelkle has set aside six other 
cases (191). These are Gedachtnisfehler. Why? because 
no extant manuscript of Vergil offers the same readings! 
Obviously, our author is not troubled by the notion of 
the plurality of causes. 


Now that we understand Schelkle’s method, we shall 
not be surprised, after all, at his general conclusion. 
Since only a few citations have been assigned to the 
seventh “source,” he interprets his results as follows 
(igo): “Augustine in his citation and interpretation 
was unoriginal to a degree which is at first sight aston- 
ishing. Essentially, however, that means nothing else 
but this: it was not the written, dead Vergil, but the 
Vergil living in everyday intercourse whom he sum- 
suena to ion side and against whom he contended. 
Therefore his whole interpretation of the poet is like- 
wise genuine and full of life.” Even if we should agree 
that Augustine’s apparent lack of originality was so 
great, we might interpret this somewhat less mystically, 
and say that, as a good apologist, he was careful to 
appeal to his re: aders. ger’ Vergilian lines which would 
be familiar to them. 

Schelkle has tried to make his evidence prove too 
much. Nevertheless, no student of Vergil can afford to 
neglect the first chapter. Here inferences are properly 
stated merely as inferences (cf. 50 on Aen. 3. 498f.). 
References are accurate to a high degree; but for Stat. 
Theb. 1.640 on page 171 read 6.147; the words cited 
(180) from Macrobius Sat. 5.16.6 refer not to Vergil 
but to Homer. There are very few errors of interpreta- 
tion such as the curious paragraph (170) which specu- 
lates about the metrical difference between occupet and 
occupat. The whole work is flawlessly printed. 


J. L. HELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Portraiture of Claudius. Preliminary Studies. 
MERIWETHER STUART. xiv, 95 pages. Author, 
New York 1938 

By a systematic study of evidence regarding the 
non-extant portraits of Claudius, Dr. Stuart in this 
Ph.D. dissertation attempts “to validate a new approach 
to the extant remains of Roman portraiture.’ Using the 
scanty literary references in Dio and Pliny, the value 
London Papyrus 1912 (a letter of Claudius written in 
41 A.D. to the people of Alexandria, about honors voted 
to him), and inscriptions, by far the richest source; and 
by relating this material to ‘the one dated extant statue 
(found at Herculaneum, dated 48/49 a.p.) and eleven 
fairly well preserved portraits, Dr. Stuart attempts to 
establish the total structure of the chronology of 
Claudian portraiture, its geographical distribution, its 
relation to the administrative, military and personal 
activities of the ge et and the kind of monuments 
erected. There 1s, of course, a certain amount of con- 
jecture in some of this reconstruction; for example, 
estimating the size of statues by the size of the base 
and inscription; but for the most part it seems to be 
very soundly done, and in the course of it a convincing 

answer is given to many hitherto disputed points. 
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The inscriptions, which are catalogued chronologic- 
ally, show that there were portraits of Claudius from 
most of the regions of Italy and the provinces. Of 
slightly over 100 inscriptions, 27 come from Italy, the 
rest from the provinces; Asia leads with 22, Achaea is 
next with 16. These figures indicate that Claudius was 
popular throughout the yee Of the 77 datable 
dedications, one dates 7/8 A.p., two during the reign 
of Caligula, 36 during the years 41- 43 (proving the de 
sire of individuals and communities to declare their 
loyalty to a new emperor), 6 in 48/49 (the impetus 
was doubtless Claudius’ marriage to Agrippina), and 6 
were commemoratory following Claudius’ death. Dr. 
Stuart concludes that youthful portraits of him must 
have been rare, and attributions to that subject should 
be regarded as highly doubtful. The well-known por- 
trait of Claudius as Jupiter, found at Lanuvium, he 
dates 42/43, denying the theory that it is a caricature 
erected during Nero’s reign. He further demolishes the 
caricature theory by observing that some statues seem 
like caricatures merely because of bungling restoration. 

The evidence of coins Dr. Stuart rightly terms un 
reliable, since there is no way of being sure whether a 
coin is a faithful copy, a free adaptation, or symbolic. 

The statues were of gold, silver, bronze, porphyry 
(used then for the first time for imperial portraiture), 
and marble. They represented the emperor as standing 
togate or nude, seated, equestrian, or in a chariot; some- 
times as Apollo Patroos, Theos Epiphanes, Genius Ti. 
Claudi, with Hermes and Heracles. They were usually 
life-size or larger; four, two at Athens and two at 
Mediolanum Siaenen: appear to have been colossal. 


The study concludes with a useful catalog of 34 ex 
tant sculptured portraits of Claudius, 4 possible por 
traits, and 32 forgeries or incorrectly identified por 
traits. The Hague cameo of Claudius Triumphator, and 
Claudius as Jupiter Ammon on the Marlborough cameo 
in the British Museum are, I believe, sufficiently 
important as relief sculpture to have been included 
this catalog. 

Wacter R. AGarp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Tonwaregruppen und Stammesgrenzen in 
Mecklenburg wahrend der ersten beiden 
Jahrhunderte nach der Zeitenwende. By 
Wo rcanc-DietricH AsMus. 144 pages, 97 figures, 
8 plates, 8 maps, 1g tables. Wachholtz, Neumiinster 


(1938) 18M. 

This monograph is symptomatic of the greatly 
creased attention currently given to Germanic anti 
quities by German archacologists. It deals with the classi 
fication and chronology of non-Roman wares in north 
and on this evidence it essays a deter 


ern Germany, 
others) in the 


mination of the tribes (Lombards and 
area at the epoch under discussion. 


In this comparatively new field which borders upon 
Roman studies great progress is being made and work 
of a high quality is being produced. Asmus has pre- 
pared his rather intricate material with scholarly thor- 
oughness and full illustrations, and with a view to ease 
of cross-reference and completeness especially in the 
matter of grave-context. Particularly convenient is a 
transferable transparent grid for use over several of the 
maps as an aid to correlation of sites and finds. 


Howarp CoMFoRT 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Le Terremare delle Provincie di Modena, 
Reggio Emilia, Parma, Piacenza. By Go6sta 
SAFLUND. 265 pages, 85 plates, g plans, 4 maps, 1 
table. Gleerup, Lund, and Harrassowitz, Leipzig 
1939 (Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, 7) 


To the growing list of the archaeological publications 
of the Sunol | ae in Rome a seventh has now 
been added by Dr. Saflund (who began the series with 
his Re ‘publican Walls of Rome several years ago). Here 
for the first time in a single volume has been gathered 
with meticulous care all the information about and 
remains of the terremare of the four provinces of north- 
ern Italy in which they appear most abundantly. The 
publications of excavators from 1860 to the present plus 
the visible remains now preserved in the provincial 
museums and the larger collections in Florence and 
Rome have furnished the material for Dr. Saflund’s 
careful work. 

After an index, four useful chronological tables and 
an introduction (7-16), Part I (17-114) exhibits in 
detail descriptions of 62 sites with a catalog of objects 
definitely known to have been found at each site. Part 
II (115-193) presents a laborious and careful classifica- 
tion of material—ceramic, bronze, bone, horn and stone 

with full notes on technique, form and decoration. 
Part III (195-216) is devoted to descriptions of seven 
cemeteries of a people practising cremation which are 
found adjacent to several of the terremare, together 
with a discussion of the relationship between these 
cemeteries and the terremare. In Part IV (217-240) 
Dr. Saflund summarizes his observations, deductions 
and conclusions. An extensive and exhaustive biblio- 
graphy (241-250), an index to the plates and an index 
of subject matter (251-266) are followed by the plates 
themselves—an imposing array of 85 excellent photo- 
graphic plates reproducing virtually all the hundreds 
of objects classified and discussed in the text, together 
with 4 maps and g drawings of plans and sections. 
Nothing seems to have been omitted to make of this 
volume a complete and thorough presentation of all 
that 1s known at present in regard to the terramaricoli 
and their remains. 





Attention should be called to a few of Dr. Siflund’s 
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more important conclusions, which are in the main 
carefully and cautiously rather than dogmatically pre- 
sented. He emphasizes (127-129) the fact that there 1s 
an observable, progressive degeneration in ceramic art 
from the earliest period (c. 2000 B.C.) to the latest (c. 
1250-700 B.C.). He finds (211-216) absolutely no re- 
lationship between the crematory necropolises and the 
terramaricoli of the earlier period and believes that the 
somewhat scanty evidence points to the practise of in- 
humation by these early inhabitants of the terremare. 
He points out (219-224) that traces of piling are not 
characteristic of all terramara settlements but only of 
those in the flat lowlands, subject to inundation, and 
he is properly dubious of the many conjectures by 
ethnologists and prehistorians about the religion and 
private life of the terramaricoli based on the false 
assumption that they all lived in pile-dwellings. 

Saflund feels (224-226) that the available evidence 
indicates that the culture of the terramaricoli appeared 
in Emilia as a definite and independent unity, differing 
from the preexisting neolithic and early bronze cultures. 
In his opinion, both pottery and bronze of the earliest 
terramaricoli show (227-232) no connection with other 
earlier or contemporaneous Italic types (e.g. that of the 
palafitticoli or the so-called ‘Adriatic’), but rather in- 
dicate definite connections with trans-Alpine and Trans- 
Adriatic types. In the Danubic-Balkan zone, therefore, 
or perhaps even farther east must be sought the origin 
of this interesting people and their culture (236-240), 
whose migration westward into the lowlands south of 
the Po and the foothills of the eastern Apennines, per- 
haps about 2000 B.c., so completely changed the char- 
acter of the civilization of northern Italy. 

RayMonp T. On! 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


The Composition of Ancient Greek Bronze 
Coins. By Earte Rapciirre CALey. Vill, 203 
pages, 5 figures, 4 plates. American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia 1939 $2.50 


The American Philosophical Society again demon- 
strates its wide range of interests by being chiefly re- 
sponsible for this monograph, which is of significance 
to numismatists and to those interested in bronze in 
general. 

Earlier quantitative analyses .of Greek bronze coins 
by Klaproth in 1815, by Gobel in 1842, by Erdmann 
and Marchand in 1847, by Phillips in 1852, and by 
Bibra in 1869 show too many uncontrolled “features to 
be thoroughly reliable. Professor Caley has taken ad- 

vantage of the refinements of technique and procedure 
of chemistry and numismatics in order to reduce the 
margin of error to a minimum. Certain bronze coins 
from important orpecal localities whose dates and 
provenience could be fairly definitely determined were 
carefully described, weighed, fractured, and analyzed. 


The processes were then minutely described, the re- 
sults tabulated, and proportions of the constituent 
elements were determined and recorded. 


Of 86 coins analyzed 53 represent the period from 
the middle of the fourth to the end of the third cen- 
tury B.c.; the remaining 33 provide the data through 
the middle of the third century a.v. This is not the 
best distribution, but the way has been prepared for 
more specialized studies. 


From the tables of statistical material it seems obvious 
that the bronze coins of certain periods show a gener- 
ally increasing or decreasing ratio of lead, tin, and zinc 
to the copper. It is on the basis of these ratios that 
Professor Caley can establish his applications and con- 
clusions. Among these conclusions are found the state- 
ments: “Coins of a given type issued within a brief 
period are often remarkably similar in composition”; 

“At the earliest period copper and tin alone are the 
usual principal component metals”; “The highest aver- 
age proportion of tin occurs in the coins of the fourth 
century B.c.”; “As a general rule the proportions of tin 
and lead in Greek coinage bronze vary in a reciprocal 
manner”; “Bronze containing a high proportion: of tin 
and no lead was used for only a short period in any 
given locality”; “Apparently the practice of preparing 
new coinage bronze by reworking worn coins of earlier 
issue first began on a noticeable scale at around the 
middle of the third century B.C. ”. “Three general types 
of microstructure exist in Greek bronze coins, a type 
which is wholly dendritic, a mixed type exhibiting some 
dendritic structure, and a type in which no dendritic 
structure is visible.” 


Some conclusions which might be termed “by- 
products” are: the superiority of leaded bronze over tin 
bronze as a coinage metal; probable mint formulae for 
melting definite proportions of copper and alloy; a 
definite decrease in the amount of tin during and after 
the second century B.c.; better understanding of the 
best methods of cleaning certain types of coins; de- 
termination of types of bronze which best resist cor- 
rosion. 


The entire work is clearly written. It has numerous 
tabulations and graphs and a full index. The photo- 
micrographs and the discussion of them prove interest- 
ing but not especially conclusive. 

The analyses themselves cannot be classed, because 
of the innumerable complicating conditions, as a last 
court of numismatic appeal. The author states that 
numismatic evidence must still remain the primary 
basis for determining series, datings, and mints; chem- 
ical evidence is supplementary. Nevertheless, chemical 
evidence is very valuable and should be extended as 
far as opportunity and duplicate coins permit. 


ArtTHur H. Moser 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Propertius. See Vergil. Aucusto RosTacGnl. 


Sophocles. F. R. Earp. The Trachiniae. An answer 
to certain arguments of Perrotta, who in his Sofocle 
(Messina 1935) attempted to show that the Trachiniae 
was written later than the Hercules Furens, Philoctetes, 
and Orestes. The arguments considered were based upon 
parallels of language and meter. 

CR 53 (1939) 116-7 (F. Jones) 


Tacitus. R. G. Austin. The Epilogue to the Agricola. 
The lyric quality of the epilogue to the Agricola seems 
to show a desire on the part of Tacitus to experiment 
in prose rhythms. 

R. MetssNErR. A Victore ob metum. Pro- 
poses to solve this much discussed difficulty in Germ. 2 
by emending victore to viciniore, allowing ob metum to 
be taken in its usual sense, causal not final. 

RhM 8&8 (1939) 379-84 (Heller) 


Theocritus. Carrio Gauiavotti. Un nuovo codice 
atonita nel quadro della tradizione manoscritta di Teo- 
crito. The collation of a new Ms of Theocritus, dated 
c. 1300, discovered in a monastery on Mt. Athos, is of 
great importance for the textual problems in Theocri- 
tus. This Ms, n. 4281 in Lambros’ catalogue, seems to 
provide a connecting link between the two main families 
of Theocritean Mss, the Vatican and Laurentian. The 
evidence which it affords is a decisive factor in estab- 
lishing the readings for Idy!s 1, 4, 5, 6, 7 in the Lauren- 
tian family and for 2, 3, 8-15 in the Vatican group. It 
also establishes the importance of S in the latter group. 
RFIC 17 (1939) 43-55 (Latimer ) 


Vergil. Avucusto Rostacni. “Jlle ego qui quondam” 
in Properzio et progressi deli’Eneide. A comparison of 
Propertius 2.34.61-84 with Aeneid 1.1ff. suggests strongly 
that Propertius had read or heard the first part of 
Vergil’s epic. Since Propertius (91-92) mentions the 
recent death of Cornelius Gallus, which occurred in 26 
B.c., Propertius 2 must have been completed at least by 
late 25, and Aeneid 1 earlier during that year. The 
phraseology of Propertius also suggests that [lle ego 
qui quondam was the original beginning of the Aeneid. 
Vergil read books 2, 4, and 6 to Augustus shortly after 
the death of Marcellus in 23. Lines 47-48 of Tibullus 
2.5, published in 20 or 19, prove that the last six books 
of the Aeneid had been published by that time. 

RFIC 17 (1939) 1-10 (Latimer ) 
A. J. Raymer. Virgil and Wordsworth: The 
Poetry of Romanticism. Draws a parallel between the 
romantic elements in the poetry of Vergil and Words- 
worth. Both poets were countrymen and loved the 
countryside; both hailed the coming of a new age and 
shared a common belief in a moral order of the world. 
Theirs is a mystical pantheism uniting men with nature; 
both were aware of the pathos of life. Both poets were 
ardent patriots, with an indestructible faith in the des- 
tiny of their peoples. 

G&R 9 (1939) 13-25 (Vlachos) 

Xenophon. Leo Strauss. The Spirit of Sparta or 
the Taste of Xenophon. A study of the structure and 








the contents of Xenophon’s Constitution of the Lacede- 
monians, leading to the conclusion that the treatise, 
“far from being an encomium of Sparta, is actually a 
most trenchant, if disguised, satire on the city and its 


spirit.” 
Social Research 6 (1939) 502-36 (Spaeth) 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


GRUNDMANN, Kimon. Magula Hadzimissiotiki. Trial 
trenches on this island in the Karla Lake in eastern 
Thessaly have revealed evidences of prehistoric settle- 
ment. III. 


MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 56-69 


JOHANNES, HEINz. Die Saéulenbasen vom Heratempel 
des Rhoikos. Description of the one hundred and two 
bases and tori from the Temple of Hera at Samos, built 
by Rhoikos in the sixth century, which were for the most 
part built into the foundations of the later temple. III. 
MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 13-37 (Constantine) 


LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, Kary. Note on the Potnia 
Taurén. The representation on a_ seventh-century 
bronze slab from Colophon is identical with one on a 
bronze slab in the Candia Museum. Both show the up- 
per part of a draped female figure of “dedalic” style 
holding two antithetic bulls on bridles. The figure 
stands not on the ground but in a chariot, of which 
the semicircular upper edge is shown. The piece from 
Kolophon was made from a mould taken from the 
Cretan one (with possibly an intermediary mould), 
and, whatever is the place of origin, this fact shows an 
intimate interrelation between Crete and Ionia in the 
seventh century. IIl. 

(Walton) 


AJA 43 (1939) 669-71 

Mtuier, Water. Ein Kopf von den Parthenon- 
Metopen? Publication of a youthful male head in a 
private collection in Dresden, which has been broken 
from a high relief and which is in style similar to the 
heads of the earlier Parthenon metopes. III. 


MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 52-5 (Constantine) 


PAPASPYRIDI-KARUSU, SEMNI. Sophilos. To the 
hitherto relatively few vases of this painter, about forty 
are added, including those of the Gorgon painter. Three 
periods are distinguished: the oldest belong to the Cor- 
inthianizing style, the middle ones to the “severe style,’ 
the latest to a decadent style. III. 
MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 111-35 


ScHNnewwerR, A. M. Ein spdtantikes Frauenportrat. 
Publication of a marble bust of a woman which is ex- 
hibited in the entrance hall of the Byzantine Museum 

1 Athens. It is said to come from Smyrna and may 
represent a priestess of one of the mystery cults of the 
city. Il. 

MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 70-2 

SuHear, T. Leswie. Discoveries in the Agora in 1939. 
A boundary stone of the Kerameikos, of the early 
fourth century, found in situ. Neolithic remains. The 
season’s chief find was a Mycenaean chamber tomb on 
the lower north side of the Areopagus, cut in the bed- 
rock. A number of fine LH III vases were found, and 
an ivory toilet box, remarkable for its size, artistic de- 
sign, and technical execution. It portrays an attack by 
griffins on a herd of deer. Other ivory and gold objects 
were recovered. The tomb, of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, refutes the theory that Athens was a poor and 
insignificant settlement in the Mycenaean Age. Geo- 
metric and later graves. III. 


AJA 43 (1939) 577-88 


(Constantine) 


(Constantine) 


(Constantine) 


(Walton) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 

Aristotle. LANE Cooper. Aristotelian Papers, revised. 
237 pages. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1939 $2.50 

——— Nicorar HartMann. Aristoteles und das 
Problem des Begriffs. 32 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 
1939 (Abhandl. d. Berliner Akademie, Phil.-hist. KI. 
1939:5) 2M. 

———  GeorcE LacomBeE and others. Aristoteles 
Latinus, 1. 762 pages. Libreria dello Stato, Rome 1939 
(Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi) 350 L. 

Gorgias. GiovANNI Scravicco. Gorgia di Leontini 
nella letteratura greca di Sicilia. Fonti e sviluppo della 
sua attivita sofistico-retorica. 130 pages. Antoniana, 
Messina 1939 12 L, 

Plato. JosEF SANTELER. Der Platonismus in der 
Erkenntnislehre des heiligen Thomas von Aquin. iv, 
272 pages. Rauch, Innsbruck 1939 12 M. 


ROMAN LAW 


sALLINI, A. L. Il valore giuridico della celebrazione 
nuziale cristiana dal primo secolo all’eta giustinianea. 
x, 84 pages. Vita e Pensiero, Milan 1939 (Pubblic. 
dell’Univ. Cattol. del S. Cuore. Serie II: Scienze 
giuridiche 64) 8 L. 

3RUCKLMEIER, Max. Beitrage zur rechtlichen Stel- 
lung der Juden im ré6mischen Reich. xi, 66 pages. 1939 
(Dissertation, Munich) 

FavarRA, Errore. L/’exceptio inadimpleti contractus. 
158 pages. Barca, Naples 1939 15 L. 

Lepr1, Marta Fepertca. Note sulla natura giuridica 
delle ‘missiones in possessionem’ (diritto classico giustin- 
ianeo). iv, 133 pages. Cya, Florence 1939 (Pubblic. 
della R. Uniy. di Firenze, Fac. di Giurisprudenza, 14) 
20.1. 

Riccopono, SALVATORE, JR. Ruralita, diritto e potenza 
di Roma. 104 pages. Ediz. Universitarie, Rome (R. 
Univ. di Roma. Ist. di dir. agrario ‘A. Arcangeli,’ 
Monogr. di dir. agrario, 3) 1939 12 L, 

R. Universita degli studi, Macerata. Facolta di giuris- 
prudenza. Annali, Vol. XI. 416 pages, 1 plate. CEDAM, 
Padua 1939 25 L. 


Contains two articles on Roman law: R. OreEstano ‘Jus 
singulare e privilegium in diritto romano’ and P. Den Prete 
‘Facimus e suo significato in diritto penale romano.’ 


Westrup, C. W. Introduction to early Roman Law. 

Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1939 
PALLAEOGRAPHY 

ALFArRIC. Les manuscrits de la vie de Jésus avec 
notes concordantes. Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1939 
(Publ. de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg) 90 fr. 

Arperry, A. J. Specimens of Arabic and Persian 
Palaeography. 8 pages, 48 facsimiles. India Office 
Library, London 1939 6s. 

3IRNBAUM, S. Outline of Hebrew Palaeography. 64 
pages, 160 facsimiles on 104 plates. 1940 42s. to sub- 
scribers; 63s. after publication 

LAKE, Kirsopp and Sinva. Dated Greek Minuscule 
Manuscripts to the year 1200. X, Manuscripts in Flor- 
ence, Athens, Grottaferrata and the Meteora. 18 pages, 
7 plates, and plates 674-757. American Academy of 


Arts and Sciences, Boston 1939 (Monumenta Palaeo- 
graphica Vetera, First Series) 

MocHADAM, MoHAMAD E., and YAHYA ARMAJANI, 
Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Persian, 
Turkish and Indic Manuscripts, including some minia- 
tures, in the Princeton University Library. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton 1939 (Princeton Oriental 
Texts, Volume VI) $7.50 

RoBINSON, RopNEY PotrEr. Manuscripts 27 (S. 29) 
and 107 (S. 129) of the Municipal Library of Autun. 
A study of Spanish half-uncial and early Visigothic 
minuscule and cursive scripts. ix, 87 pages, 73 plates. 
American Academy in Rome, New York 1939 (Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XVI) $5 

WILLouGHBY, HaAroip R., and CoLwELL, ERNEST Cap- 
MAN. The Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse. 2 
volumes. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1939 $25 

LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 

CALLAHAN, J. J. Science of Language. Volume II: 
Word Study. xi, 272 pages. Duquesne University 
Press, Pittsburgh 1939 $2 

Corpigr, A. L/allitération latine. Le procédé dans 
l’“fEnéide”’ de Virgile. xi, 113 pages. Vrin, Paris 1939 
(Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université 
de Lille, III) 30 fr. 

Etudes phonologiques dédiées a la mémoire de M. le 
prince Nikolaj Sergeevi¢é Trubetzkoy. Publiées avec 
l'appui de l’Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturfors- 
kning et du Ministére de l’instruction publique a Prague. 
345 pages. Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1939 (Travaux du 
Cercle linguistique de Prague, 8) 12 M. 

VAN LANGENHOVE, GEORGE. Ljinguistische Studien II. 
xvii, 151 pages. De Sikkel, Antwerp 1939 (Publications 
de l’Université de Gand, No. 87) 

Mélanges de linguistique offerts a Charles Bally. xii, 
511 pages. Georg, Geneva 1939 

Rauco, EtisABeTH. Contributions a la linguistique 
des noms d’animaux en indo-européen. xiv, 109 pages. 
De Sikkel, Antwerp 1939 (Publications de l'Université 
de Gand, No. 88) 

Rossi, Osvaipo. Saggi di fonetica latina. 51 pages. 
Artigianelli, Genoa 1939 10 L. 

WitHELM, Apo.Fr. Zur Syntax des Griechischen. 
Pages 117-150. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen 
1939 (Nachrichten vy. d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Got- 
tingen, Phil.-hist. Kl. Fachgr. 1, N. F. Bd 3, Nr 5) 2 M. 


IRANIAN STUDIES 

BENVENISTE, EmMine. Les mages dans I|’Ancien Iran. 
31 pages. Maisonneuve, Paris 1939 (Publications de la 
Société des Etudes Iraniennes, no. 15) 15 fr. 

HANSEN, OLAF. Mittelpersische Papyri. Kurze In- 
haltswiedergabe. De Gruyter, Berlin 1937 

LockHArt, L. Famous Cities of Iran. 115 pages, 65 
plates. Luzac, London 1939 7s. 6d. 

MaAzAHERI, ALY-AKBAR. La famille iranienne aux 
temps anti-islamiques. 301 pages. Maisonneuve, Paris 
1939 60 fr. 

MaArKWARrT, JosEF. Wehrét und Arang. Untersuch- 
ungne zur mythischen und geschichtlichen Landeskunde 
von Ost-Iran. Ed. by HANs HEINRICH SCHAEDER. Ixiv, 
202 pages, 1 map. Brill, Leyden 1938 10 Gulden 

Razi, AppuLLAH. ‘Tarikh Iran. History of Iran from 
ancient times to the present. (In Persian.) 936 pages, 
ill. Luzac, London 1939 21s. 

TagizaDEH, S. H. Essai sur l’ancien  calendrier 
iranien. (In Persian.) 390 pages. Teheran 1938 (16s.) 
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